[From Das neue Denken (“The New Thinking”), supplementary notes to 
the Star of Redemption. Kleinere Schriften, pp. 377-398] 


8... The New Thinking 


Philosophy has always inquired into the “essence” of 
things. This is the concérn that marks it off from the un- 
philosophical thinking of sound common sense, which never 
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bothers to ask-what a thing “actually” is..Common ‘sense is 
content to know -that :a-chair-as a chair, «and is unconcerned 
with the possibility that at may, actually, be-something-quite 
different. It is just this possibility that philosophy pursues 
in its inquiry into the essence of things. Philosophy refuses 
to accept the world as world, God as God, man as man! ` 
All these must “actually” be quite different from what they 
seem, for if they were not, if they were really only what 
they are, then philosophy—God forbid!—would be utterly 
superfluous. At least, the species of philosophy that insists 
on discovering something “ ‘entirely different.” . 

In its effort to “reduce” the essence of one thing back to 
the essence of another, philosophy continues, tirelessly, to ` 
work.out all possible permutations. From a general point of 
view, this effort has characterized the three epochs of Euro- 
pean philosophy: cosmological antiquity, the theological 
Middle Ages, and our anthropological ‘modem era—with 
special emphasis on the pet idea of this modern era: the 
idea of reducing everything back to the self. The method 
of basing the. experience of the world and of God on the 
experiencing self is still so much a commonplace of the 
contemporary philosopher that anyone who rejects this 
method and prefers instead to trace his experience of the 
world back to the world, and his experience of God to God, 
is simply dismissed. This philosophy regards the reductive 
method as so self-evident that when it takes the trouble to 
sentence.a heretic it is only because he has been guilty of the 
` wrong variety of reduction. He is burned at the stake, either 
as a “rank materialist” who claimed that everything is world, 
or as an “ecstatic mystic” who claimed that everything 
is God. ihis phssophv never admits that perhaps some- 
one might not want ‘to. say that everything “is” someining . 
else. However, precisely the “what is?” question applied to 
“everything” is responsible for all the wrong answers. If it 
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is worth expressing, then a clause with “is” as its main verb 
very must contain something new after the “is”—something 
that has not been said before. And so, if such “is” questions 
are put concerning God and the world, we must not be 
surprised when they evoke the “I” as answer. What else 
remains? For has not everything else, the world and God, 
already been disposed of before the “is”? And this is tue 
also when the pantheist and his associate the mystic dis- 
cover that the world and man are of divine “essence,” or 
when the other firm of Messrs. Materialist and Atheist es- 
tablishes that man is only a sport of “Nature,” and God 
nothing but a reflection of it. 

The truth of the matter is that these three first and last 
subjects of all philosophizing are like onions, and—pare 
them down to the ultimate shred—you will find-nothing but 
layer on layer, and never anything “entirely different.” It 
is only thinking that is driven into a labyrinth through the 
alienating power of the little word “is,” which replaces one 
thing by another. But experience, no matter how deeply it 
probes, will find only the human in man, the worldly in the 
world, and the godly in God. And it will find the godly only 
in God, the worldly only in the world, and the human only 
in man. Is this, then, the finis philosophiae? If it were, so 
much the worse for philosophy! I do not think it is so bad 
as that. More likely, this very point, where traditional phi- 
losophy comes to the end of its way of thinking, is the be- 
ginning of philosophy based on experience [erfahrende Phi- 
losophie]. .. . 


The question as to the essence of things can produce 
nothing but tautological answers. Burrow down and still 
further down, and God will still be only godly, man only 
human, and the world only worldly. And this holds equally 
for all three terms. The concept of God is by no means an 
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exception. God as a concept is no more remote than the 
concepts of man and of the world. On the other hand, the 
essence of man and the essence of the world are no easier 
to understand than the essence of God. We know equally 
much—or equally little—about each of them; we know ev- 
erything and nothing. If we take each separately, we have 
exact knowledge, the immediate knowledge of experience, 
of what God, man, and the world are. If we did not know, 
how could we talk about it, and—above all~how could we 
reduce two of these three substances to the third, or deny 
the possibility of the other two reductions? And we certain- 
ly do not know through any knowledge gained from that 
thinking which maliciously replaces one thing by another, 
what else may be the nature of God, the world, and man. 
For if we did so know, how then could immediate knowledge 
still persist strong enough to impel us to raise this question 
over and over, and to repeat our attempts at reduction! 
Ghosts vanish at the cockcrow of knowledge. These ghosts 
never vanish. Our assumption that one of these essences 
could be closer, the other remoter from us, rests on a con- 
fusion between the essence and the reality of God, world, 
and man—a confusion closely related to the misapplication 
of meaningless words “immanent” and “transcendent.” Be- 
tween God, world, and man there can indeed be nearness 
and distance, approach and withdrawal, but these do not 
take shape as permanent qualities m the sense that God, for 
instance, must be a transcendent being. So far as their’ es- 
sence is concerned, God, the world, and man are all equally 
transcendent in regard to each other, and as to their reality, 
we cannot say what they “are,” only=but this belongs to a 
later chapter. 

What do we know of them beyond and in þetween this 
“everything” and “nothing”? We do at any rate know some- 
thing, the something we mean by the words godly, human, 
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and worldly. For in using these we mean definite things, 
one of which cannot be mistaken for the other. Just what 
do’ we mean? Where shall we find the three essences as 
unreal and at the same time as immediate as these three 
adjectives which keep them thoroughly apart seem to imply? 

Where are such forms {Gestalten} that have essence yet 
lack truth, life, or reality, to be found? Where is there a 
God who is not the true one, and not real, a world not liv- 
ing and not true, and human beings neither real nor alive; 
forms, each of which does not know and does not want to 
know anything about the other two? In other words, forms 
that do not occupy the same space with what we call our 
reality, our truth, our life, and yet hover over everything 
that goes on within that space? If the reader will recall his 
Spengler,’ he can give his own answer. Spengler’s Apollon- 
ian culture is concerned with just those gods, worlds, and 
men that-we are speaking of. Spenglers concept of the Eu- 
clidean accurately designates the separation in essence, the 
“transcendence” with relation tc one another, which we 
have here described. Only that Spengler, as always, inter- 
prets falsely what he sees correctly. 

The mythical Olympus, the plastic cosmos, and the hero 
of tragedy are not done away with just because they are 
have-beens, In the strict sense of the word they never “have 
been” at all. For when the man of ancient Greece prayed, 
his prayers were certainly not heard by Zeus or Apollo, but 
obviously. by God. Nor did the Greek live in the cosmos. 
He lived in the created worid, whose sun is our sun and 
shone for Homer as it. does for us. And this Greek was, 
moreover, no hero of Attic tragedy; he was a poor human 
being, even as you and I. Yet in spite of the fact that these 
three forms never were real, they are the premise of our 


1 The reference is to the definition of culture in Decline of the West, by 
Oswald Spengler, the German philosopher of history. 
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reality. God is as much alive-as the gods of mythology. The 
created «world is as real, and as little mere appearance, as 
the plastic, finite pales which the Greek thought he -was 
inhabiting, or which as a political being he wished to in- 
habit, and in his capacity of.artist had-created around him- 
self. The man to whom God speaks is just as much the true 
man, justas tar from being -a mere husk filled with ideals 
as is the tragic hero stubbornly -defying fate. The spiritual 
forms which, in world history, were isolated only here, only 
in Spengler’s “Apollonian culture,” so becoming visible, :are 
present in all life as its secret and invisible premises, Te- 
gardless of whether it has entered visibly into history, -or 
remained unlimned. That is the character of :classical an- 
tiquity. . 

Paganism is-not, indeed, the mere bugbear that philoso- 
phers of religion make -use of-to ‘terrorize adults, a roie in 
which the orthodoxy of former centuries cast it. Paganism is 
no more, uo less than trath itself, but truth reduced to its 
elements, invisible and unrevealed truth. So that whenever 
paganism sets out to represent the whole instead ofan ele- 
ment, the form instead of the invisible, revelation instead 
of the unrevealed, it becomes a lie. But as an element and 
the uxrevealed contained -in the whole, the visible, the 
revealed, it is everlasting. Just as everlasting as the great 
objects, the “substances” of thought, in real, unobjective, 
and unsubstantial experience. 

For experience knows nothing of objects. It remembers, 
it senses, it hopes, and it fears. One might perhaps. utidcs: 
stand the content of memory by taking it as an object; this 
would be then a matter of understanding, and no Jonger the 
content of mémory itself. For I do not remember the con- 
tent as my object. It is only a prejudice of the past three 
centuries. that the “I” must play a part in all consciousness: 
that a tree cannot be seen by me unless my self sees it. 
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As a matter of fact, that ego of mine comes to the fore only 
—when it comes to the fore, when, for example, I must em- 
phasize that I for one see the tree because someone else 
does not see it. In that case, my knowledge shows the tree 
certainly associated with me, but in any other case, I know 
only about the tree, and about nothing else. Philosophy’s’ 
claim that the self is omnipresent in all knowledge distorts 
the content of this consciousness, . . . 


What the new philosophy, the new thinking, actually 
does is to employ the method of sound common sense as a 
method of scientific thinking. How is this sound common 
sense distinguished from. the unsound that gets its teeth into 
something’and will not let go until it has gulped the some- 
thing in its entirety, in the same way as the old philosophy? 
Common sense waits, goes on living; it has no fixed idea; it 
knows: alt in. due: time! This is the secret that constitutes 
the wisdom of the new philosophy, which instructs us. to 
think what Goethe had in mind. when he wrote his lines on 

“understanding: in time’ 020 = 


Why is the truth so woefully - 
Removed? To. depths. of secret banned? 
None understands im timel If we 

But understood: betimes,. how bland: 
The truth would be, how: fair to seel 
How near and ready to. our hand! 


The new thinking, like the age-old thinking of sound 
common. sense, knows that it cannot have cognition inde- 
pendent, of time—though: heretofore one of philosophy’s 
boasts has been that is able to do this very thing. One can- 
not begin: @ conversation with: the end, or a war with a 
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peace treaty (as the pacifists would like), or life with death. 
Willy-nilly, actively or passively, one must await the given 
time; one cannot skip a single moment. At every moment, 
cognition is bound to that very moment and cannot make 
its past not passed; or its future not coming. This holds for 
everyday matters, and everyone grants it. Everyone knows 
that the physician, for instance, must consider his treat- 
ment bound up with the present, the beginning of his pa- 
tient’s illness with the past, and the death certificate with 
the future, and that it would be absurd of him to cling so 
stubbornly to the theory of timeless cognition as to exclude 
knowledge and experience in making his diagnosis, bold- 
ness and individuality in determining his therapy, and fear 
and hope in giving his prognosis. To cite another example: 
no one who is making a purchase seriously believes that 
what he sees, colored by his desire to buy, will look the 
same to him later when he regrets having bought it. Yet, 
this is equally true of great, ultimate matters. that we think 
we behold only as something timeless, What God has done, 
what he does,.what he will do; what has happened to the 
world and what will happen to it; what has happened to 
man and what he will do—all this cannot be disengaged 
from its connection with time. One cannot, for instance, 
perceive the coming kingdom of God as one perceives the 
created world, and one must not look upon creation as one 
looks upon the kingdom of the future; no more than one 
should allow the flash of present experience to char to a 
past, or wait for the future to bring it; for this lightning 
flash is always only in the present and to wait for it is the 
surest way to prevent it from striking. Similarly, a deed is 
a deed only while it is still in the offing. Once done, it is 
merely something that has happened, quite indistinguish- 
able from anything else that has happened. 

Thus the tenses of reality cannot be interchanged. Just 
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like every single happening, so reality as a whole has its 
present, its past, and its future, without which it cannot be, 
or—at any rate—cannot be properly known. Reality too has 
its past and its future, an everlasting past and an eternal 
future. To have cognition of God, the world, and man, is 
to know what they do or what is done to them in these 
tenses of reality, and to know what they do to one another 
or what is done to them by one another. And here we pre- 
suppose that these three have separate existence, fur if they 
were not separate, they could not act upon one another. 
If in the “deepest core” the other were identical with my- 
self, as Schopenhauer asserts, I could: not love him, for I 
should be merely loving myself. If God were “within me,” 
or if he were “only my loftier self” then this would be no 
more than an unnecessarily obscure formulation of an other- 
wise clear relationship. Above all, this God would hardly 
have anything to tell me since I know anyhow what my 
loftier self wishes to tell me. And if there were such a thing 
as a “godly” man, a theory proclaimed by some German 
professor fresh from the impact of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
robe, this man would find himself barred from the path to 
God that is open to every truly human man, Such is the 
importance of the premise of separate existence, though I 
shall say no more about it now. For, within reality, and 
that is all we can experience, the separation is spanned, und 
what we experience is the experience of the spanning. God 
veils himself. when we try to grasp him; man, our self, 
withdraws, and the world becomes a visible enigma. God, 
man, and the world reveal themselves only in their rela- 
tions to one another, that is, in creation, revelation, and 
redemption. . .. 


In the new thinking, the method of speech replaces the 
method of thinking maintained in all earlier philosophies. 
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Thinking is timeless and wants to be timeless. With one 
stroke it would establish thousands of connections. It -re- 
gards the last, the goal, as the first. Speech is bound to 
time and nourished by time, and it neither can nor wants 
to abandon this element. It does not know in advance just 
where it will end. It takes its cues from others. In fact, it 
lives by virtue of anothers Efe, whether ibat other is the 
one who listens to a story, answers in the course of a dia- 
logue, or joins in a chorus; while thinking is always a ‘soli- 
tary business, even when it is done in common by several 
who philosophize together. For even then, the other is only 
raising the objections I should raise myself, -and this is the 
reason why the great majority of philosophic dialogues— 
including most of Plato’s—are so tedious. In actual conver- 
sation, something happens. 

I do not know in advance what the sities person will say 
to me; because I do not even know what I myself am going 
to say. I do not even know whether I am going to say any- 
thing at all. Perhaps the other person will say the first word, 
for in a true conversation this is usually the case; a glance 
at the Gospels and the Socratic dialogues ‘will show the 
contrast. Usually it is Socrates who sets the conversation 
going—going in the direction of philosophical discussion. 
For the thinker knows his thoughts in advance, and his ex- 
pounding them is merely a concession to what he regards 
as the defectiveness of our means of communication. ‘This 
defectiveness is not due to our need of speech but to our 
need of time. To require time means that we cannot antici- 
pate, that we must wait for everything, that what is ours 
depends on what is another’s. All this is quite beyond the 
comprehension of the thinking thinker, while it is valid for 
the “speaking thinker.” 

I use the term “speaking thinker” for the new thinking. 
Speaking thought is, of course, still a form of thinking, just 
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as the old thinking that depended solely on thinking could 
not go on without inner speech. The difference between the 
old and the new, the “logical” and the “grammatical” think- 
ing, does not lie in the fact that one is silent while the 
other is audible, but in the fact that the latter needs another 
person, and takes time seriously—actually, these two things 
are identical. In the old philosophy, “thinking” means think- 
ing for no one else and speaking to no one else (and here, 
if you prefer, you may substitute “everyone” or the well- 
known “all the world” for “no one”). But “speaking” means 
speaking to some one and thinking for some one. And this 
some one is always a quite definite some- one, and he has 
not merely ears, like “all the world,” but also a mouth. 
Whatever the Star of Redemption can do to renew our 
ways of thinking is concentrated in this method. Ludwig 
Feuerbach was the first to discover it. Hermann Cohen’s 
posthumous work reintroduced it to philosophy, though the 
author himself was not aware of its iconoclastic power. 
When I wrote the Star of Redemption, I was already fa- 
miliar with the pertinent passages in Cohen’s book, but their 
influence was. not decisive for the genesis of my own work. 
The main influence was: Eugen Rosenstock; a full year and 
a half before I began to write I had seen the rough draft of 
his: now published Angewandte Seelenkunde. Since then, 
the new philosophy has been expounded in another work, 
besides: the Star, in: the first volume of Hans Ehrenberg’s 
Fichte, a study of idealism written in the new form of the 
true, time-requiring dialogue. Victor von. Weizsacker's. Phi- 
losophie des Arztes will appear shortly. Rudolf Ehrenberg’s 
Theoretische Biologie is the first work to subordinate the 
doctrine of organic nature to the law of real, irreversible 
time. Martin Buber in his I and Thou, and Ferdinand Ebner 
in Das Wort und die geistigen Realitäten, written at exactly 
the same time as my book, approached the heart of the new 
thinking (I dealt with that in the middle section of the 
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Star) independently of the aforementioned books, and of 
each other. The notes to my Judah ha-Levi give instructive 
examples of the practical application of the new thinking. 
The epochal, largely unpublished works of Florens Chris- 
tian Rang are founded in a precise and profound knowledge 
of all this. 

With all these men, theological concerns have assisted 
the new thinking in coming to the fore. But this does not 
mean that the new thinking itself is theological, at least not 
in the sense in which the term has been used up to now, 
either with respect to the end or the means, The new think- 
ing does not center on the so-called “religious problems,” 
which it treats side by side with, or rather together with, 
the problems of logic, ethics, and aesthetics; nor has it any- 
thing in common with the attitude characteristic of think- 
ing along theological lines, an attitude made up of attack 
and defense, and never quietly concentrated on the matter 
in hand. If this is theology, it is, at any rate, no less new as 
theology than as philosophy. . . . Theology must not debase 
philosophy to play the part of a handmaid, yet the role of 
charwoman which philosophy has recently assigned to the- 
ology is just as humiliating. The true relationship of these 
two regenerated sciences is a sisterly one, and this must 
necessarily lead to the personal union of those who deal 
with them. Theological problems must be translated into 
human terms, and human problems brought into the pale 
of theology. The problem of the name of God, for example, 
is only part of the problem of the logic of names in general, 
and an aesthetics that is not concerned with whether artists 
may attain salvation is an agreeable but incomplete form of 
scholarly investigation. 


God did not, after all, create religion; he created the 
world. And when he reveals himself, that world not only 
persists all around us but is more created than ever, For 
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revelation does not at all destroy true paganism, the pagan- 
ism of creation; it only accords it the miracle of return and 
renewal. Revelation is always present, and if it occurred in 
the past, then it was in that past which is the beginning of 
the history of mankind: it is the revelation granted to 
Adam... . 

We have'not yet touched on the two distinct historical 
manifestations of revelation, on Judaism and its antipodal 
offspring, Christianity. The new thinking is Jewish or Chris- 
tian thinking only because and to the extent that these 
renew the “revelation granted to Adam.” On the other 
hand, because and to the extent that paganism in its his- 
toric forms has forgotten or denied this revelation to Adam 
(who was no more pagan than he was Jewish or Christian), 
to this extent historic paganism, hardened as it is into a 
form of its own, is not in the least perennial. Its very in- 
dependence and rigid form debar it from true reality. It is 
quite justified that the temples of the gods have crumbled, 
and their images stand in museums. The part of their service 
which was governed by prescribed rites may have been 
nothing but stupendous error, yet the prayers that rose to 
the gods from a heart in torment, the tears in the eyes of 
the Carthagiien father offering his son up to Molech— 
these cannot have remained unheard and unseen. Did God 
wait for Mount Sinai or, perhaps, Golgotha? No paths that 
lead from Sinai and Golgotha are guaranteed to lead to 
him, but neither can he possibly have failed to come to one 
who sought him on the trails skirting Olympus. There is no 
temple built so close to him as to give man reassurance in 
its closeness, and none is so far from him as to make it too 
difficult for man’s hand to reach: There is no direction from 
which it would not be possible for him to come, and none 
from which he must come; no block or wood ui which he 
may not once take up his dwelling, and no psalm of David 
that will always reach his ear. 


THE NEW ‘THINKING 

Judaism and Christianity have a peculiar position in com- 
mon: even after having -become :a ‘religion, they ‘find an 
themselves the impulse to overcome ‘the ‘fixity of-a religious 
institution, and to retum to the open field of reality. All 
historical religions are “founded.” Only Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are not founded religions. Originally they were some- 
thing quite “unreligious,” the one a fact, the other an-event. 
They weie surrounded by all kinds -of religion, but ‘they 
themselves would have been dumbfounded ‘to ‘be taken ‘for 
religions. It is ‘their parody Islam that is-a religion from ‘its 
very starf, and never aims to be anything else; it is ade- 
liberately founded religion. . . . 

Judaism and Christianity are the two eternal dials forthe 
week- and year-hand of time, time that is constantly being 
renewed. In them, in their year, the course of world-time, 
which cannot be imaged forth -but only experienced: and 
told, takes shape as an image. In their God, their world 
and their man, the secret of God, of the world and of man, 
which can only be experienced but not expressed ‘in the 
course of life, can be expressed. We do not now what God 
“is,” what the world or what man “is.” We only know what 
they do or what is done to them. But we do know quite 
accurately what the Jewish or Christian God, the Jewish or 
Christian world, the Jewish or Christian man, look like. In 
place of existing substances (seiende Substanzen) which are 
everlasting only in that they are the secret premises -of-ever 
renewed reality, we have forms [Gestalten] that etemally 
reflect a reality eternally renewed.’ 

In the Star of Redemption the picture of Judaism: and 
Christianity is determined above all by the quest for an 
eternity that exists, hence by the task of fighting the dan- 
ger of interpreting the new thinking in the sense (or rather 
non-sense) of tendencies directed toward a “philosophy of 


3 The third book ui chs Si: af Redemption discusses these “forms,” Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 
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life” or other irrational goals. In our day and age, all those 
who are clever enough to avoid the jaws of the Scylla of 
idealism seem to be drawn into the dark whirlpool of this 
Charybdis. In both cases, Judaism and Christianity, the pic- 
ture is not beholden to the ways in which they interpret 
themselves; in Judaism it does not proceed from the Law, 
in Christianity it does not proceed from Faith: but in both, 
from the external, visible forms by whose means they wrest 
their eternity from time; in Judaism from the fact of the 
Jewish people, in Christianity from the event on which the 
Christian community is founded, and only through these do 
Law and Faith become visible. And so here Judaism and 
Christianity are set both side by side and in contrast, on a 
sociological basis. This gives rise to a picture not quite fair 
to either of them, but which (taking this sacrifice into ac- 
count) goes beyond the usual apolegetics and polemics in 
the field~probably for the first time... . 


There still exists: the belief that all philosophy should be- 
gin with considerations that are part and parcel of a theory 
of knowledge. Actually, it may end with them. Kant, the 
originator of the epistemological bias, is—through his criti- 
cism—himself such an end, the end of the epoch in history 
which began with the natural science of the seventeenth 
century. His criticism is directly applicable only to the phi- 
losophy of that epoch. Copernicus pronounced man a mote 
of dust in the vast universe. Kant’s own “Copernican tum 
of thought,” which—to restore the equilibrium—sets man on 
the throne of that same universe, corresponds to the mote- 
of-dust idea much more precisely than he himself realized. 
But his excessive correction of the terrible humiliation Co- 
pernicus inflicted on man and his humanity has also been 
made at the cost of the human quality in man. All criticism 
follows upon performance. The drama critic will have little 
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to say before it, no matter how clever he may be, for his 
criticism is not supposed to testify to what cleverness he 
had prior to the performance but to- that which the per- 
formance evoked in him. Similarly, a theory of knowledge 
that precedes knowledge has no meaning. For all knowing 
—whenever anything is really known—is a unique act, and 
has its own method. Methodological speculation on history 
in general cannot replace an investigation based on the 
work of an individual historian any more than the opinion 
of a professor of literature on some drama will replace the 
newspaper criticism formulated under the immediate im- 
pression of the stage performance. In fact, methodological 
thought replaces such an investigation to an even slighter 
degree; for in the case of drama and performance, both are, 
at least, a matter of the same book, while—fortunately!— 
there is no “history in general.” Now philosophy is governed 
by the same laws as every piece of scholarly work. Such 
work must approach its material with methods and instru- 
ments never before used in order to discover the secret of 
just this material, and it is only the student who allows the 
professor—instead of the material itself—to prescribe the 
method of approach... . . 

If something is to come out of knowledge, it means that 
—exactly as in the case of a cake—something has to be put 
into it. What was put into the Star of Redemption was, first 
of all, the experience of factuality that precedes all facts of 
real experience, factuality that forces thinking to employ 
(instead of its favorite term “actually”) the little word 
“and,” the basic word of all experience, the word the phi- 
losopher’s tongue is not used to. God and the world and 
man! This “and” was the beginning of experience and so it 
must recur in the ultimate aspect of truth. For there must 
be an “and” within truth itself, within ultimate truth that 
can only be one. Unlike the truth of the philosophers, which 
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is not allowed to know anything but ‘itself, this -truth -must 
be truth for some one. If it is to be the one truth, it can 
be one only forthe One, God. And that is why our truth 
must -of necessity become manifold, and why “the” truth 
must be converted into “our” truth. Thus truth ceases.to be 
what “is” true and becomes a verity that wants to be veri- 
fied, realized in active life. This becomes the. funda- 
mental concept of this new theory of knowledge. This 
theory replaces the old -theories of non-contradiction and 
objects, and introduces a dynamic for the old static concept 
of objectivity. Regarded from this new plane, hopelessly - 
static truths like those of mathematics, which the old theory 
of knowledge took as its point of departure without really 
ever getting beyond that point, are on. the limits (the in- 
ferior limits), just as rest is a limit case of motion. The 
higher and the highest truths can be conceived as truths 
only via the new thinking, which does not necessitate their 
being altered to fiction, postulates, or human desiderata. 
From those most unimportant truths, such as “two times 
two are four,” on which people are apt to agree without 
making mere than a minimum use of their brains (a little 
less for the multiplication table through ten, a little more 
for the-theory of relativity), the way leads over those truths 
for which man is willing to pay, on to those that he can- 
not verify save at the cost of his life, and finally to those 
that cannot be verified until generations upon generations 
have given up their lives to that end. 

But this messiawic theory of knowledge that values truths 
according to what it has cost to verify them, and according 
to the bond they create among men, cannot lead beyond 
the two eternally irreconcilable hopes for the Messiah: the 
hope for. one to come and the hope for one to return; it 
cannot lead beyond the “and” of these final efforts in be- 
half of truth. Beyond this, only God can verify tiie truth, 
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and for:him only is there only:one-truth. Earthly trath still 
continues to be-split, as:split-as -extra-devine Fachaality, as 
tha =priginal tfanter world and aman, axbich—alonr apith the 
“and’—return in the ultimate facts of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, as the world of Law and the Faith of man, as the 
Law of the world and theman of Faith. .. . 


The reader has been denied what he:asks and what, after 
all, he has a right to`ask: a slogan «under ‘which ‘to -bury 
whatever he has learned about the new thinking in the-cem- 
etary of his general education. It was not from ill-will that'T 
failed to give him that slogan, ‘but ‘because I really don’t 
know any. It is true that the work in which Ihave tried to 
expound the new thinking attacks certain slogans with an 
animus that goes far beyond any general animus of mine 
against isms of all sorts. But must I, therefore, -allow;the . 
` “book to -be tagged -with the usual opposites -of those ‘isms? 
How can I? The designation I would soonest accept would 
be that of absolute empiricism;* this at least covers the at- 
titude of the new thinking in all three areas: the primordial 
world of the idea, the world of reality, and the transcen- 
dental world of truth; the attitude that claims to know 
nothing more of the divine than what it has experienced— 
but to kui thie really. in the teeth of philosophy, ‘which 
may brand this knowledge as “beyond” the “possibie” ex- 
perience; and nothing more of terrestrial matters than át 
has experienced—but nothing, although philosophy ‘may 
laud it as a knowledge “anterior” to all “possible” experi- 
ence. Such faith in experience might constitute the formu- 
lable element in the new thinking, if the aforementioned 
slogan didn’t constitute in itself one of those formulations 
which, precisely because they come from the author, strike 


4 This term is suggested by the philosophy of Schelling. 


the reader as on the one hand not only simple but too 
simple, and on the other, more difficult than the book it- 
self. Both are inevitable. The greatest of the Jewish poets 
(Judah ha-Levi] knew the former when he made the sage 
answer the heathen king [the Kuzari] thus: “My words are 
too difficult for you, and that is why they seem too simple 
to you.” And the greatest of the German poets knew the 
latter when he made Mephistopheles answer Faust’s eager 
words, “There many riddles will be solved,” with, “But many 
riddles will also be propounded.” 


[From Das neue Denken (“The New Thinking”), supplementary notes to 
the Star of Redemption. Kleinere Schriften, pp. 377-398] 


